ri2        INFLUENCE OF SEXES ON VEGETATION      CHAP

reaches tried to punish or even kill the girls.1 Amongst the Bavili
^rSity1 of Loango, it is believed that if a man breaks the marriage
ipposed law by marrying a woman of his mother's clan, God will in
iinTanTso like manner punish the crime by withholding the rains in
> blight their due season.2 Similar notions of the blighting influence
ae earth in of sexual crime appear to be entertained by the Nandi of
British East Africa, for amongst them a girl who has been
gotten with child by a warrior, may never look inside of a
granary for fear of spoiling the corn.8 Among the Basutos
likewise " while the corn is exposed to view, all defiled persons
are carefully kept from it. If the aid of a man in this state
is necessary for carrying home the harvest, he remains at
some distance while the sacks are filled, and only approaches
to place them upon the draught oxen. He withdraws as
soon as the load is deposited at the dwelling, and under no
pretext can he assist in pouring the corn into the baskets
in which it is preserved." 4 The nature of the defilement
which thus disqualifies a man for handling the corn is not
mentioned, but probably it would include unchastity. We
may conjecture that it was for a similar reason that the Basoga
of Central Africa used to punish severely the seduction of a
virgin. " If a man was convicted of such a crime, and the
woman's guilt was discovered, he and she were sent at night
time to Kaluba's village, where they were tied to a tree. This
tall spreading incense-tree was thought to be under the protec-
tion of a spirit called Kakua Kambuzi, Next morning the
erring couple were discovered by people in the surrounding
plantations, who released them. They were then allowed to
settle near the tree of the protecting spirit." This practice
of tying the culprits to a sacred tree may have been thought
to atone for their crime and so to ensure the fertility of the
earth which they had imperilled. The notion perhaps was
to deliver the criminals into the power of the offended tree-
spirit ; if they were found alive in the morning, it was a sign
that he had pardoned them. " Curiously enough, the Basoga
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